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At present, sodium nitrite is added to most bacon at 120 mg/kg,

to other pickle-cured products at 200 mg/kg, and to most comminuted

(e.g., chopped or ground) cured products at 156 mg/kg.

The specific contribution of nitrite to the inhibition of
potential pathogens and microorganisms that are responsible for
spoilage varies with the products in which it is used and with
variations in their processing, handling, and abuse (such as poor
refrigeration of perishable foods).

Nitrite retards microbial spoilage of cured meats by inhibiting
the growth of a variety of microorganisms, especially anaerobic and
aerobic spore-forming bacteria. In association with other components
in the curing salt mix, it exerts a concentration-dependent antimi-
crobial effect in cured products including, but not limited to,
inhibition of the outgrowth of spores from Clostridium botulinum
and other clostridia. However, under conditions of excessive con-
tamination or prolonged temperature abuse, it does not indefinitely
prevent such outgrowth. Thus, toxin production or spoilage may
ultimately ensue.

Depending on a number of factors, including the concentration
of nitrite, environmental conditions, and the type of food product,
nitrite may also contribute to the control of other pathogens, in-
cluding Bacillus cereus, Staphylococcus aureus, and Clostridium
perfringens. However, nitrite is not generally considered to be a
key factor in the control of these bacteria.

Other properties of nitrite are its ability to inhibit lipid
oxidation (rancidity) in cured meats and its chemical reaction
with myoglobin to produce a reddish-pink color in the muscle tissue
of cured meats.

The contribution of nitrite to the flavor of cured meats varies
among products, but has not been fully determined for all cured meats,
It appears to contribute significantly to the flavor of pickle-cured
hams and ham-based food items. However, sodium chloride is largely
responsible for the "cured" flavor of some foods, especially bacon.
"Flavor" characteristics may not be attributable to a specific chemi-
ical component of cured meats since the olfactory system can "fuse"
individual aromas into one that is different from those of its compo-
nents.

Detailed information on the utility of nitrite is provided in
Chapter 3.

CHEMICAL REACTIONS

Nitrate can be reduced to nitrite   in vitro and, at certain

sites (e.g., in the saliva), in.vivo.     Enzymatic reduction of nitrate

salts and both enzymatic oxidation and  enzymatic reduction of nitrite